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ABSTRACT \ ' . 

In this study, the enrollment distribution of 
students attending New York City Community Colleges is examined and 
evaluated. The introductory section presents briefly the national 
enrollment pi^cture for two-year and four^year colleges, enumerates 
the various projections that have been developed by federal and states 
agencies, and ^evaluates the prospects for ' continued enrollment growth 
in tlie years ahead. Thi;^ sedtion. serves as an overview of the 
^commujiity college^ movement and as A summary of tiie changing profile 
pf college students and 'the various factors which^ may lead to shifts 
in enrollment distriblxtion.^ S.ection^t^o examines the distribution of 
enrollment in Hew York City Community Colleges, the curriculum 
preferences of students, the geographic origin of students, the grade 
. distribution of students, ^nd credit hour attrition within the 
aca^demic semester. The final section projects the Colleges into the 
immediate years ahead. ]?he findings in this* report' support the 
general recommendation that expanded institutiqnal efforts be 



directed tso., the d e v el o pm e n t 6 £"li o n-* tf aTdTti^na 1 educational programs 
in all' units of thie Collegers and to the recruitment of * 
non-traditional student?. Major problems associated with 
institutional growth are* discussed, a^nd recommendations are drawn 
pertaining to college drganizatibn and financial support. 
(Author/NHM). \ ^ ^ 
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• ABSTRACT 

- * I 

.^^n this Study, the enrollment * distribution of student^: 
• attendlS^ng N^w York City Community Colleges is examined and . 

evaluated. Conclusions"^ are draWn that pertain <^to eight* 
^ aspectg of enrollment* distribution in a multi-ca;t^us urban 
community/ college* These eighij aspects are: 1) comparative. 
' en'rollThent summary, 2) matriculation status, 3)' diXrision 
enrollment, \\ program enrollment, .5) -program demand, 
6) 'average .credits,* 7); credit attrition, ' and 8) , geographic s 
origin • . - 

r Ttlis investigation begins, with an examination- of ^ short- 
range and longer ang'e enrollment trends in a national, spectrum 
of colleges and tiniversities. A review of' current literature 
pertaining t6 enro"llment trends .indicates that enrollment 

in twQ-year and four-year colleges over the next three 

• ^ \ / . . 

^fjaecades-wi-ll-f-al^-short-^f-ea^rl-ier-pro^ed^^ — ^ 

. c ^ ^ * . 

projections now call for enrollment of !• 5. million fewer 

. • ^ /' 

students in 1980 thaiV earlier, estimated, and 3.4 million 

fewer students by the year '2000 than previously estimated. 

The regional enrollment picture for New York City Com- 

munity College parallels the, national trend as headcoUnt and 

• ^ /• * - 

pFTE enrollments for Fall* semester 1973 have increased over 

the previous year. HeadcoUnt enrollment during Fall semester 

^197-4 increased by 2 ♦ 5 ^percent ^bver 1973, while FTE enrollment 

decreased by 2.1 percent .pv^er, the same' period of time. 



^ Additional findings in thef study and their implication - for 

the 'future development of the ^College are' the fbj,lowirig: 

^ 1) Headcount enroUment in New York City' Community College 
, -increased 2.5 percen^: during Fall semester 197* as 

compared to the same point in* t;Lme -during Bail gamester 
1973. Full-time equivalent enrollment- decreased, by ^. 1 ' 
-percent. These changes are molt, likely a result of in- ^* 
•created availability of scholarships and finai>cial aids, 
\y f x5® econsgnic- recession and open admissidns policy. 
\^ 1 If *the College is to experience cdntinued growth,- major 
\ institutional reforms will need to be undertaken .to pro- 
vide meaningful programs for non-traditional students. 
Students from low .income families j/feldeirly citizens, 
J women, disabled- youth,, and racial <and ethnic minotities'- 
require npn-tr^ditional approaches to instructioij^— At * * 
the same .time, cpllege facilities ar< too highly cen- ■ . ■ 
. t-ralized to i>ermit easy access for many of these stu- 
dents. Efforts wi.ll need^o be. undertaken to- decentralize . 
programs and facilities into the- community. 

• 2), Headcount 'enrollment of fu^ll-time matriculated students 

increased by 1.9 percent in college educational programs 
- between Fall N1973 and Fall 1974.Wt-time enrollment 
' ' Increased -by 2.8 percent with Technology experiencing- an 

18.1 percent increase, Liberal Arts a 2.9 percent increase, 
Allied Health a 2.3 percent decrease, and Commerce a a 
1.5 percent decrease. Significant' increases" in day en- 
rollment are noted for Allied Health (10.2 percent), 
Liberal Arts (2 .6 pejjcenj:) , and Technology (8.6'" percent) . 
Evening enrollment increased in .Liberal Arts (5.7 percent) 
,and Technology. (7.6 percent) and declined 'in Allied 

Health ij::l2_.,9„p.erj::enJbJ_..^d_^C.qmmerce_(-=a . m- - 

creases in full-time day and evening enrollment, would 
appear to be indicative of an. increase im program demand 
among 'area citizens Efforts should be made to increase 
^ - the number of non-traditional course offerings during 

the .1975-1976 acadegiic year'; Programs engendering con- - 

• ^ cept-s of educational' extension, cQiranunity education, 
" competency-based instruction ai^d modular " schec^uling- 

would be ideal in an urban ^ny.irqnment . To acc'omplis-h 
this task, a comprehensive educational needs survey will 
need to be administered in which the types *of educational 
needs^ and expectatiolis c'btizens have bf^^the College are 
' mapped and translated into educational prog;ram^ 

^ 3) Credit loss^ in New York City Community Coiiege incrfeased 
* .substantially between^eginning-of-!semester and end-of- 
semester reporting dates duriAg Fall semester 1974. The 
attrition rate approximated 19.1 percent of all credits 
attempted,. This represented 4 'substantial in?:rease over 
the 1973 figure ofK'17.1 percent.' Credit attrition points 
to "a significant loss of instructional effbrt in New York 



City Conununity College. Na'tional studiel 'indic>ite that 
. between-semester attrition in cbiranunity colleges 

approximates a rate of 25 to .40 percent of enrolled) ' ' 
♦students. If a^combihe'd trend of high credit attrifion 

wxthin semesters' and high headcount attrition betwien 
•semesters Is ^ demonstrated in %he College, this Will 

mandate a -serious look -at the efficiency of the edu- "* 

optional program. 



Credit averages of -^ull^^time students attending -New York 
City Community College incr.eased- from a rate of 15*2 ^ 
credit hours per Semester in 1973 in, 19*74 .On the 

contrary, cifedit averages of part-time students de-- 
crfeased from k rate of 7.7 credit hokis^ per semester *in 
19^ to'6.9 ..credit hqurs in 1974. A'signif icaht body of 
■ literature over the past year has been devested to the \ 
I 'effects of th ft- economic recession on .higher education en- 
I rollments. -The effects produced in community colleges are 

^most noticeable in the area of increased enrollments in 
I career programs. Additional research wili-be necessary on 
^ factors underlying increasted credit loadi among regiibaal 
two-year college students. . 

}■ ' ■ * .• V ' 

5) DataVpertaini^ig . to the geographic ojfigin of students en- 
rolled in New. Yptk^CitW Community -College reveal that 66 
percisnt ^liVesin Brooklyn while smaller proportions reside 
m- the remaining fouif boroughs of New -York City. The per- 
■centages -are as follows: Broftx-5. 9 .percent^ Manhattan-^ 
• lfl.8 percent, •Que'^ens-13. 8 p^rixent, and^tatdn Island- 
1.2 percent.. .The market appeal of; college programs would • 
appear to be the dominant fo^rce underlying the decision 
to enroll in college. Tl^is. negates the argument for 'de- 
centralization' pf^llege programs but ,vit. promotes .the- 
concept of a metropoT±tan-wide~appr.oach3fe::^ny - 
in collegeJprogrcims. Effprts will need to be made, to 7 " 
actively cultivate this. .concept of program development 
among faculty and administratoafsr ii^New York City Comr ' 
munity Coll^ege. 

Tbe. findings in this repprt. suppp^rt 'the general recommen- • 

j " V - ' , 'x . ., ' 

dation that expanded institutional efforts be directed to the 
dejvelopment 'of nqn-ti^ditional educa,tional programs in all units 
of; the college. At thb same time, gileater effort will need %q be 
un|dertaken to reo-jruit non -traditional students into the college. 
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Two-year cojtleges have been designed to play a special 



and a strategic role in American higher education • They havg" 
democratized post-secondar^ education opportunities by placing 
them within th'e reach of>a\large nixmbe^of students? -they have- 
made higher educatij|in avaxicU^ie at low Qost to students and at, 



a moderate cost to /society*; ^^d' they have offered a wide Nrange 
9f educational pr6grams %o^ founds or at least formerly not , , 
found> in other institutions/ No Other \nit of higher odu- 
cation 'is expected to serve such a diversity of purposes and 



to distribute students among so many different types of pro- 
grams. ' " J. ' . 

These tasks help* to explain' the unusually heavy* burden 
't)f education' that now falls on commxxnity colleges* At tftie 
tntn of the century, there v?ere only a few •community ^college 
students* By 1960 more than 600., OOQ were enrolled in 'public 
and private institutiUris' their ~nuinber^ Had grown 

to, over two-and-olae-half million, including -full-time and'^ 
part-time- students • Prfe-bacqalaijreate students now account 
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for 44^ercent 9f all undergraduates* Grbwth. has -not been 
limited to enrollment alone* The number of colleges '^has in- 



creased by 61 percent and the number ojE^ staff, by 327 percent 
since- l^ep^ Educational energies have been exhausted in at- 
tempts- to keep up with increasing numb^s of' students. Ilew 
prbgrams have been launched; new fa^cilities constructed; ^and ' v 
new structures contrived to involve the community, faculty 



and students in,decision-making. 

Extensive. change and 'intensive examination have marked 
thi decade of, the WO"' s-.' The growth trend has begun to level j 
Off, of- af least to plow down. T;:aditional programs ,^purp-oys 
aiid^goals 'hav^'.-been -efiallfenged, altered and, in some instances, 
replaced/ Two-year colleges Vw exijt* in a more competitive 
environment than.fi^fof the 60 's. -Developmental educai/ion, • 
occupational education and the community service programs longv 
considered to be akong.their distinctive offerings, are being 
found in' a growing ni^er of four^year institutions. Further- 
more, the entry of private cplleg^s into the career education 
market and the. willingness of . state- agencies to provide public 
monies in support of these institutions poses aij important , 
^ challenge to tv^o-year colleges. If the colleges of the future 
are" to realize even a modicum of theiy potential, they must \ 
begin to . pay • as ' much attention to other .Rectors of higher 
education ^s to their students, program^, buildings and organ-; 
izational structifites ■ ' ■ . 

^ , „ Conflict"* or^ Coordination ' 

'Widesprea<^ contemporary, interest in the community college 
\s based less«on a ^iiosophy^of education, less on a consid- 
eration of the- characteristics of cOmmuliities and their e'du- 
' cational needs,, than on the s ear oh' 'f or a^ means pf locating new 
students and-'serving them at a minimum cost.Uh^ community col 
lege,' with its career educaJ:ron mission.and community service 
programs, has become a itio^del for institutional progression 
toward a common^ educati6nal norm. This development will serve 



to create unusual pressures on many institutions and will alter 
the existing '^nrollftient baljanc^ between two-year and fourryear 
colleges. It is entirely ^ssible, .in ^act, that a new ethic of 
competition will develop 'that will become a most influential 
force in, the relationships betweefi institutions in the decade 
' ahead/^^ ^ ^ ^' ' • \ 

Modern economic "theory, suggests that increasing^competition 
amonlt^ institutions in^-a recessionary economy will culminate in* 
increased controls oyer jbhe relationship between \inst it u^fbns. 

The me^ns for survival, '^so the theory goes, • in a market in 

\ " . If ^ 

which supply exceeds demand, is througH cooperative working rer 

la^tionships established tQ regulate the flow c^f^marketa^ e cpnunod 

ities to the consumer'^ Such may not be^ the case with higher, edu-% 

' cation* The prospect, of diminishing enrollments tends jbo relegate 

many institutions to a norm of mediocrity with primary "attention ^ 

directed to the means ^f survival rather than themethpds of 

> * 
coordination • Factors such as thp size of enrollment, humbep of 

programs, expan^iveness of j^acilities, . and number of staff still 

count heavily when legislative agencies are considering edu- 

cational appropriations . 4 It is''- to be expected, therefore; that' 

self-interest will prevail ov^ cooperative exigency when mSny 

institutions concentra;te on purpos.es and programs^ that are 

unique to communi;ty college level and character.. • - • ' 

Focus ^of the Study ' 

The increased competition and the shifting economic base 

facing two-year colleges have given ri^e to many questions. 

Though mugh is known and much l^as "Been written about the unique' 



educationalVmissi'on* of this type of college., recent objective 
data are lacking-. For examsle, there is no ^record of. any com- 
prehensive attetnpts to study \he impact of baccalaureate degree 
prograntiB'*' on two-year coll4ge enrollments , a result, no up- 
to-date informatipn is available to- answer the question of \ 

I, • -•'V^ 

\ . . ^ 

whether the community college will be able to sustain i,ts en-- 

rollment base as other colleges expeirifcnepft with career^ edu- 

• •■ ' ■ '. *' 

cation programs. Likewise, no study has been made to determine 

»the effect of state 'coordinating boards on community college 
programs and enrQl:lments. Few. analyses exist of the" organ- 
izational and finahci^al^-^atterns of regional ttfto-yeap colleges 
and" of their .reiatj-onship to othe/ segments of higher education.,' 
Yet < such information is essential to the many* institutional and 

♦ 

extra-institiitional' bodies now engaged in planning post-secondary 
'education- prigrams in the New \ot:Y: Qxt^ metrc^poldtan area. 



It^is undersH:andable, then, why a study of enrollment 
distribution in a multi-campus tirban community coitege should 

. '' ■ ■ ' ' ' V " ' - 

— i-nel-ude-an-jr&!xamin^ioii^f_.eiirollm^nt_rtx^ds^-_in _o_th.er_types or 
institutions. Only by* doing so would it be.^^ossible to depict . 
the diversity oi infitiences tl\at a'ffect enrollment in two-year 
colleges. '.To this end, tlie more speci-fic objectives of this 

' Study, are thfe following: * . '.^ t> 

j 1> to. examln^nd rep6rfc on the 'patterns of enrollment 
growth in two-yiear colleges throughout the United 
: States, find" their relal^ionships. to' other segments of 
higher education. • . 

2) to describe the 'types of student's entering two-xeai: 
and four-year colleges with an attempt to compare the^ 
< 1974 freshmen population with "ideal-type" populations 

normally claimed by these institutions. 



^' ^ 3) to evaluate the reasons wfiy students attend two-year 
^ college's' and to mk^'such recommendations as to future 
y enrollment grpwth and . distribution in New York City 

- • Commtmit^ milage that are within the limitations of 
J:he study. v 
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ThisVeport was prepared with three groups of readers in 
. mind: first, the education decision making personnel interested 
in the functions and probrems of the commurfity college at the 
federal, st^te and local levels; second, the faculty ^and ad-, 
ministration at New York City -Coifimunity College; and third, 
those .concerned with statewide planning and doordination of 

A \ 

higher education in New York State. / 

The introductory^ sectipn presents briefly the national 
enrollment picture for two-year and four-year colleges/ en- 
' umerates th^e varipus projecti(^s that have been developed by . 
federal and state agencies, and evaluates .the prospects for 
continued enrdllment growth' in thie^ye^s ahead. This' section, 
serves as an overrview of the community \<^llege movement and 
as a summary of the changing profile* of college students and 
the various^ factors which may.JLead^to shift;ff,in enrollment' 
distribution. Sectipn two examines the distribution of en- 

( y 

rollment in New York City Community College; t^e ^curriculxam ^ 
preferences of students, the g'eographic origirl of students, 
the grade dis-tfribution of students and credit hour ai^trition 
within the academic semester. The final section,. projects the^ 
X College into the immediate, years iaheasi'f^aj/^ problems associated 

with institutional growth are discussed., and recommendations are 

/ ^ ' . 

drawn pertaining to college organization and financial support. ^ 
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National EnrollnTent-Trends 

The enrollment picture for fall semester 1974 jnay best^ be 

characterized in terms o"f a network of anomalies and contradic- ■ 

tions. There is no' dominant^ pattern for two-ye^r ^and four-year 

f * 
institutions. Community colleges have experienced steady growth 

for the past decade but the present trend is toward differen- 

tiation. and change. Four-year colleges, particularly private 

* * 

institutions, have been unable tb**sust.ain an- even pat^tern of 
growth. While .public state' colleges and universities have con- # 
tinued to experience moderate accruals in enrollment, private 
institutions have -ehtdred a. period of retrenchment. Some have ' . 
responded by' instituting m^gor new programs that hdve stimulated 

- phenomenal growth. Othersihave at-eempted to st^rengthen and , . 

. maintain existing programs in order to control spiraling oper- • ^ 
-ational costk and counter-productive tuition policies. One facl^ 
appears to be certain T private institutions have had to undergo 

.a. major shift in emphasis in order to remain in competition with / 
Other sectors of higher education. , "-^ 

In a-rece-njb report, the Carheg.?.e Commission on .Higher Bdu^ • 
cation stated that if present trends ccTntinue, college' enxol- 

' Iments will stlsilize "in -Jbhe near'^^ture and fall consider^ly 
shorl^of earlier projections. The Commission now fbrecas:^* 

. 3.9 giillion fewer "students by the y^ar 2000 than originally * ^ 
estiitiated.'fumeriVl pro jedt ions adhere to the form of a Go- 

. Stop-Go pattern. According to Commission estimates, enrollment 
in ;^erican-cJll4ges and universities will increase by approx- ^ 
imately three million studefitA between 1970\and 1980, decliiie,. ' 

•by one million students between 1980 and 1990, and increase 
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once . ac 



igSan^y 2;7 million* students*' between 1990 and 2000.-* * ^ 
..^ Wuch ot the grdwth'^urin?«re. early part 6f ttiiS perijod is * . 
Qxpec-^d to Qbcur in public('colleges--particuiar^y ' two-year ^ 
colleges—among non^t^ditiQnal student subcultures^-- 

^ Thegre projection?^ t^ke into accyQant recent changes in' 
higher edu^dtiofi,' both anticipated and unanticipate^,. as-^Yl 
as chang^ in American spciety.' Significant social arid' demo- 
graphic changes now underway:- wi;^l have ijiajorjimjpact oh higher 
education in the decade ahead. "Tran^s suoK -as tti'e economic 

recession, decreasing permanent job" opportunities for xiollege-v 

- • V . s . • • •/ ^ 

educated youth, the energy crisis^ and the §pirali<hg ^cqst , of 

living have had obvious^pact on shorts-range arid iong-range * 

enrollment xn Qolleges\ ah?J universities .< - 

Th6 product of<^.social change ih a society in transition 



\ 



is a market that is marked by rapid f luctuajtioa.ihi cofisiimer 

^ • ; ■ ^ ••• 

demand and. shifting public expectations ^of . institutional per-, 
.formance.- Short term projections indicate a substantial in- 

* 

crease in enrollment but the^ enrollment mix has ^^hanged and 

, colleges now muse find, new -ways, to' serve new students. The 

Unite^ States Office of. E^uca;felon has estimated that ^egfep 

credit enrollment in colleges and universities increased by 

90,000 students '(1.4 percent) during Fall semester 1974 to ^ ^ 

' -* . . ■ ■ 

total of .6.4 million students. Iji a similar study, the National. 

""x . - . . . ■' 

Center for Educational Statistics ■'found evidence of a 5. percent 

increase in enrollme;it among full-time and part-time students at- 

public aj^ private institutions. The increase, however, was un- 

evenly divided between public ^d private, institutions; public 

ERJC- ■ . ■ ' W ' - . 



:5?o^ye^r and four-year colleges experienced a. 6.3 perce^'in-- 
. crease whereas private colleges sustaine^a .8 percent ' loss . '\ 
' ghort-term growth, according to indtilutional summary data, 
was induced by incre'asin§ numbers of "new".- students- (i e' 
^ women,, elderly citi^ens, and racial and ethnic minorities) en- 
rolling in college for part-Jzinre study. The' growing/attraction ' 
of higher educa'tion for this clientele was. conclusively demon- 
,/strated by th^ Sharp increase in part-^me enrolinient (17.3 
percent) reported by the Center during the Pall semester. 

Theruneven distribution of enrollment in colleges and 
universities is reflected in statistical accounts published by 
agencies representative of ivery segment of higher education!.. 
The 107 member institutions of the Nkti-onal Association of 
State Universities andLand Grant Colleges (NASULGC) "reported 
a three percent gain in enirbllment during, Fall' semester 1974..- ' 
Statistical .summary data published for private four-year in- 
stitutions are incondlusiVe.' In a. recent; study ,» the American , 
Association of Colleges (AAC) reported that almost half of its 
800 member 'colleges had registered enrollment gains, one quarter 
had decreased- in enrollment, and the remaining 25 percent had 
•maintained a stable enroliment;<%>rof il4. No conclusive, evidence 
could be presented, however,- with regard to pro'^jected enrollments 

for 'the decade ahead. ' ' « a * ' 

i. 

r When attention is shifted to the community and junior colleg 
lector, a different pattern is observed. The American cJuncil. on 
Education, in a study of 1581 representative institutions, found 
differences in institutional estimates of enrollment patterning 

' '• 14, 



\ 

during Fall semester 1974. Sixty-eight percent of "the p^lic 
two-year colleges in the survey expected enrollment to rise 
. during the Pall semester, 30 -percent expected it to remain 
^ the same, and 2 percent expected a decline. Among ^ the private 
two-year colleges-, 47 percent ' anticipated 'an increase in en- 
rollment, 19 expected it to remain .the 'samfe, and 34 percent 
ejqjected a decline. These estimates appear to correlate with sum- ' 
^ mary accounts o£ surplus acadanic space in public and private 
institutions.. Approximately 28 percent of all private -colleges * 
sampled reported sur^lus-^ academic space during tL Fall semes.ter 
While ,13 percent of aVIl public colleges reported a surplus. ^ 

• Compositio n of --Enrollment . • Although Mierican colleges 
and universities are far^ from being' egalit^arian in composition, 
enrollment -growth during the Fall semester came primarly as 
a result of expanded access of non-traditional students. Stu- 
dents identified statistically ^ in the part-time degree credit \ 
and non-degree categories accounted for the largest share.of ' 
; growth in public two-^ypar and four-year institutions . This f s 
a trend that ±s, expected to continue as is exemplified in trend- 
line data compiled by the National Center on Educational Statis- 
tics. Non-degree students constituted 6.2 percent of the- total 
enrollment in four-year colleges 'in 1964,-11.3 percent in 
]J974, and will account for 14.3 percent in 1982. A similar 
growth line is in effect for two-year colleges as non-degree 
enrollment increased frofti 28 percent in 1964,' to ,34 percent in 
1974, and will peak at 38 percent in 1982. In numerical terms, 
public community colleges wil^nrcill approximately 1,490,000 
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non-degre§.- Students by 1982. • ' - 

The growth ^ is not limited to lion-degree' students *alane*. 
Adding to the community college' burden, has. been ah increase 
insider students ret^urnir^g to collide, including a*rdsihg 
proportion of women and persons of ],ow income. One-fifth b'f 
the enrollment in 1973 was ma4e -up of students in the 25-34 
year age group^and da;ba ib.dicate that the ^pportlon ^f 18 
^ and 19 year olds has been decreasing si^ce 1967. In a recent 
survey, the Departmen^ ot^ Commerce fouiid that .^2 percent of . 
the 3.4 million graduating high school seniors in' 1973 def- 
initely planned to attend college, compared -to 45 percent in 
1972,^ The proportion of high school seniors ytao did npt plan 
any further schooling inci:eased from 14 to 18 percent and 
the proportion planning to attend vocational schools increased 
from 11 to 12 percent. Undoubtedly the large percentage of 
seniors uncertain of further education plans (28 percent) may 
add to the ranks of entering students but Ahis does not di- 
minish in importahce the fact that the demand for .educational sp, 

vices among college-age youth no longer exceeds the supply. ' ^ 

^ * ' ' 

^ Race has and continues to .be one of /the' major barriers ,| 
to higjier education. Membership in an ei:hnic minority group, \ 
frequently boupled with low f ariily inco'me,, low parental occu- \ 
patq.onal and educational status, poor fechool achievement and > 
low test scores has posed a near-insurmountable <barricr to / 
college for thousands of youth. / , I. 

The order of the college attendance rates for the various 
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^'ethnic minorities is'diff icult to establish with 'any degree 
of precision but it can be said with confidence that Cauca- 
sions and Orientals are^^much more likely to enter college than 
Bl^^ks, American Indians, Spanish Americans, and Puerto Ricans 
Black enrollment in two-year and four-year institutions has y 
' risen steadily since 1967 and in 1974 constituted 9 percent 
of .all ^students attending American colleges and universities. 
Thi^ figure amounts to a 56 percent increase in Black enrol- 
lipent since 1970 aind a 24*8 percent increase since 1964,. Alto- 
gether the enrollment distribution of Blacks ^in higher edu- 
cation • exceeds their population distribution in 29 states. 
The number continues to climb with two-year colleges , urban 
commuter institutions, ai\d traditional black .colleges' being 
the primary recipients of the new clientele.'' 

The 'sex barrier to higher ed(icati6n has not receive^ as 
much attention as the barrier imposed by ethnic minority 
status, but hu^rlcally women constitute by 'far the largest 
reservoir of youthful talent .not presently continuing edu- 
cation beyond h/gh school. Accqrding to ^ United States Depart- 
ment of Labor figures, the ratio of male ancf- female first-time 
college enrollees to hi'^gh school graduates are these: . In 
1950, 56 percent of the males and 31 percent of the females 
gra:duating from high school entered College; in 1960, the per- 
centage had increased to '60 percent of the males and 40 percent 
females, and, by 1967, approximately 71 percent of the males 
and 54 percent o'f the ,:^emales were entering college. The -re- 
maining years — 1967 through 1974 — have been documented in 



numerous studies as a period of retrenchment* Overall enroHments 
-have 'sbabilized or increased moderately, but the college- 
attendance rate for wom^ finally cliitOaed.to 50 percent in 
1967 — a mark attained by men more than 20 years ago* 

Most colleges can expect the proportions of women in their 
student bodies to increase rapidly during the decade of the ^ 
70 's for several reasons: 1) education is b^ec^ming xnpreas- 
ingly important ^1;o v^omen as more and more women enter the lab6r^ 
force 2) the re^ervoii* of academically qualified women presently 
not attending college is large and 3) the new attention directed' 
to obtaining equality •of opportunity for .women -is part of a 
broader 'egalitarian movement. For all these reasons it is , 
probably^ saf e to predict that within the next 'five years uni- 
versities will move away from their traditipnal ratios of six 
or seven men to every three or four Women and conununity col- 
leges will. move away from their heavily male enrollments as 
more and more women from the lower socioeconomic .and ability 
levels become interested in higher education. 4,, 

The close of the conflict in Viet Nam and the dissolution • 
.of the traditional military service system have had a pro- 
found impact on the enrollifient of veterans. Re^urning^veterans 
are just now beginning to present challenges to post-secondary 
education and- to the broader society. The rapid Increase in 
enrollment (14 percent) between 1974 and 1975 has resulted in' 
an increase of 23 percent in G.I. benefits— a cost that 
eventually must be paid, by §tie taxpayer. Colleges will face 
special problems with inst^ptional. programs in attempting to 



accoiranodate the needs of yeterans^ For, if this unique student 

\ * * » * ' ^ \ ' * 

subgroup is to achievfe success at the tasks of education, pol- 

\ • ' • * . * ^ . 

; . . \ " * 

/icies and practices implemented in a<inaissi6ns, financial aids, 

career and academic advisement and job placement .will have'to 

^ ^* , • ft ' 

assure equality for'^all. , * , ^ 

\ Causative Factors > Th6 egalitarian era' is rapidly bepoming 

1 ^ ' I ' ' , ' , ' ^ V " 

a reality in Higher education. Most young people are already. 

pursuing post-secondary education and increasing numbers of 

adults axe returning to college -for advanced skill training' 

and priva'te educational pursuits,! Although* ±he major, concern " 

of educator? at present is With expanded' access o£ non-tra"^ 

ditional students, .the data above indicate that, f or^ many 

studen.ts, low academic ability and limited financie^l* resources 

•have not serVed as a deterrent to continuing thei;r .education. 

Cdhtinued emphasis on access-oriented pro^frams will bring in- 

creasing^ numbers of non-traditional students into post^-secondary 

mstj-tutions and will account for a wave of new growth in' 

American colleges anci universities. 

' ' - - ^ ' " ^ ^ / . 

Adoption of an egalitarian approach will also, in effect/ 
abolish the ef f ec^ti'veness of present major predictors of col- 
lege entrance. We have not. yet face^^'th^ full meaning of this 
turn m policy. Many educators* as well 4s the genera*l public 

\ #» ^ • . j 

are aware that educa^tibnal reforms have be^en introduced to come 

\ 

to grips with the learning needs of new students, yet reforms 

ar^ not isolated from the institutional and community context 
" - / ^ . ' ( ^ ^ " - ^ 

in which tKey .occur. There are .n\any ^causative factors linked 

witTt enrollment /growth' in community colleges. Some of them are 

listed below;.' • * 
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.* Rising unemployment caused by. the economic recession 

, * Increasing ^costs at private iibeJral arts colleges and 
public state co-ileges» and universities 

^ * .Introduction of new Curriculum prp^ams and ^innovative 
. ^ teaching techniques .. - ' ' 

* Reduction of veterans in -the armed'^forces 

"Community agencies requiring new and additional services ' 
- from community colleges ^ 

* Scholarship availability and increased federal ^nd state 
funding for college financial aid programs 

' " . ' * ' ' / •. ' 

♦-Substantial investment in research and development -in 
community colleges ' ' . 

*> 

Two ^dditionixl factoxs/also accounj; for short-term en- 
rol Iment-grbwth. Fi;rst^ applications to two and four-year in- 
stitutions declined in 1974. However, colleges and universities 

^pted applications at a higher rate than before, thei'eby 
causing enrollments to rise be^nd a level of expectation, 
■^epondly, changes Have been made in the o j^ j^izationa^ structure 
of two-year colleges in order to extend amaximum attention to 
emer'gihg coiAmunity needs Dynamic changes in community compositibn 
can lead to p_i;oblems in institutional functioning if colleges 
attempt to expand their operations beyond a, level -.of support 
guaranteed by .existing 'finance formulas. The introduction of 
new programs and. more efficient management techniques, although • 
it has led to strong gains in e^ollment over the past year, 
could^ lead to problems in the yearsy ahead if the relationship 
between 'enrollment and Operating revenues is not carefully reg- 
ulated. * ' ^ 

The Go-Stop-Go pattern of growth, presented in the. r.evised ^' 



ac 
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^pr6j actions of the Carnegie Commission offers a preview of 

long-term enrollment trerjds for comm'unity and junior colleges^. 

The long-term, pattern will bje one of stabilization and reduction^ 
• ' * * • , * 

with colleges scrambling to oStain a "cprner" on the h\gher 

education market. Some of the t»ids that will mark this 'de- 

velopment are the following j ^ " , * • 

* Overall* decrease in secondary school senior enrollment ' v 
o.veii'the seven-year period 1973- through 1980. 

* Reduce'd pressure from the government- on military draft. 

* The^"sto^pifig-out phenpmenon. " ' ^jf 

* Development of competitive-^6ccup§tional-technical ^ 
programs. in private libgral arts colleges and 

public estate collea^«-^d universities/ 

« . <; 

of admiss'ion requirements at private 'liberal 
arts colleges and public state colleges and universities. 

" * Lack of public confidence int higher education — college 
1 education is no 'longer an iron^clad guarant'ee for job 
procurement and higher income. 

* The condition of the labor market and the ^phasis on 

• "experiential" versus "educational" credent ialing. ^ 

* Competitive ilecruitment from private liberal arts 
colleges and public state colleges and universities. 

Two of the preceding tends — the diminishing rate pf grad- * 

uates f rom^^secondary schools and the condition^f the economy — 

will have significant .impact on the 'six-year enrollment picture 

from 1974 through 1980. The era of rapid growth has ended and 

a new era of change and intensive examination has taken* its . 

place. Traditional purposes, programs and goals are now b^ing/ 

challenged/ altered and, in some cases, revised. Thete are new 

constituencies and vitalized, oldeif ones. The redirection in 

college-age youth and the rise of *a recessionary economy have 



.quickened the onset of these developments and have broadened ^ 
our awareness of the disparities that exist between institutions 
.competing to survive in a rapidly changing social order. ^ 
Given the existence of diverse organis^ational structures » 
designed to accomplish different educational tasks, 4.t would 
seem simple to conclude that some educational tasks will become 
more prominent than others in a changing social order. Likewise, 
some 'institutions will stand a better chcince of survival than 
others depending^ on the' amount of effort they put into under- 
standing developing social needs. Management reorganization 
undertaken' by two-year colleges may heighten institutional , 
awareness of conditions in societ]^ and it may counter the trend 
toward decreasing enrollments but it wiBL not guaajanteie fiscal 
stability • New York City'^mmunity College currently -faces this 
, dilemma and must respond to the need for expansion of edur 
cational services to npn-traditional students in the New York 
City metropolitan area but it must ^ do so without. overtaxing 
its finance base. ' * 

^ College Enrollment Profila-Ij ' ^ - 

The relationship betwfeen college enrollment distribution 
and financial support is..oiie of the critical neW concerns in 
higher education. InstitilrfejLdnal pressures for growth modified 
* by constricted financial resources result in. added structural 
complexity. Complexity leads to specialization and differenti- ' 
ation of function as cwo-yea^jsol leges attejx^t to balance cpm- 
munity educational needs against anticipated revenues. Given 
this tendency, problems o'f institutional growth merge into 

zz 



problems of ^ructural change if the distribution of enrolltnent 

is not carefully regulated in relation to trends in financial 

supjport, " ^ ^ * 

Enrollment data in this report , are tabulate^ ii^the form 

of comparative headcount and FTE enrollment statistics for New 
^,;ir6^k^ity Community College over a two-year period of "time • The 
data presented in Table I are indicative of a college-wid6 inr^ 
'cf^ase in headcount enrollment of 447 students (2,5^ percent) 
in 1974 as compared to the same .point in time during Fall 
semester 1973: The data reveal. that , enrollment of. matriculated 
students increased by 2.2 percent during Fall semester 1974 wh^ile 
enrollment of non-matriculated. studpnts increased by 3.2 percent. 

' • i 

* 

Table I. Comparative Fall- Semester H^dcount Enrollment: 
197^-1974'. 



Mat;i:iculation 
Status * 




Semester 


and Year 






Fall, .;. 
1973 


Fall/ 
1974 


Inc. 

. (Dec.) 




Matri^ul'ated 


12,485 ^ 


' 12,761 


2.2% 






Non-Matriculated 


5,145 


5,316 


3.2% 






Total 


17,630 


. 18,077 


2.5% ^ 
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Summary Analysis of headcount and FTE enrorimerit data 
ten'ds, to remove 'from ^consideration factors which may account for 
variation in the dlstributi9n of enrollmen;t ioi. New York City Com- 
'munitij' College, it is 'possible, for exampley>that the enrollmen^t^ 
mix can change in response to internal fetors such as exper- 
imentation ih recruiting techniques, revised fiscal policies, 
and cl^ange in the educational program., Faci:ors outside of col- 
lege' control such as shifts in labor market needs , changing col- 
lege attendance plans of high school seniors, -and revision in 

■ * J 

the military service policy can also account for variation in 
^he enrollment mix. Therefore, although collection and tabulation 
o,f semester-to-semest^r data pertaining to headcount and FTE 
^^rollment is tritical tp as^sessment of college effectiveness < 
in meeting its goals, attention must also be given , to the iden- 

tif ication of unique enrollment trends emerging during, the 

* . t - ' 

semester; 

Enrollment trends in New York City Community College during 
Fall semester 1-974 are described in terms of ^ix^ classification 
factors; ^j)enrollraent status; 2) progr.am enrollment; 3)program 

demand; 4) credit /hour status; 5) credit attrition; and 6) geo- 

/' ' ' - 

graphic origin, i^ii the section that follows, characteristics per- 

taining to each ^'^f actor are presented and analyzed. 

EnrollmenlLstatus . The data in Tables II and III describe 
the enrollment -status and attendance status 'of students attending 
"Hew York City Community College during p'all semester 1974. The 
data reveal that enrollment of full-time day students increased 
by .2 perc^ent ^tween Pall semester 1973 and Fall semester 1974 
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while full-time evening enrollment grew fay t55.6 percent. The' 

enrollment of part-time students— a^.maj or indicator of the 

^ access of non- traditional stu(i(^nts to higher education— formed 

'a -fluctuating pattern during' the Fall semeg'ter. -Part-time day 

• .enrollment increased by "22.2 percent to -2028 students while 

evening enrollment decj^ased by 4.9 percent. The net change 

% 1 /' 

produced by these, trends was a ,04 decrease in pkrt-time enrol- 

Iment during Fall semester'. V 

'* . ' 

, Th^ greatest portion of enrollnient growth in the College 
came as a resulf of a. sizeable increase in* full-time evening ' 
enrollment. Evening students constitute a significant popu- 
latipn ^i-n any two-year college but the. enrollment of large 
numbers^ of full-time students during the Fall semester marks 
yie beginning of a new'erti in higher education. Summary en- 
rollment data signify that fuli-tira6 .enrollment^ am6ng .non- 
^matriculant eveAing students increased by 62.6 percent whereas 
enfollmfent of matriculant students increased by 46.3 percent. 
If the evening populatioi^ continues to grow, unimpeded by 
dv/indling resources and^ inandatory program changes, the effect 
will be one of a gradual replacement of the traditional day 
•clientele with non-traditional evening students. An outcome of 
this type, of course, would pose severe problems in the area 
of instruction but the implications are profound and warrant 
serious consideratipn in the l^uture 

\j Program Enrollment. Much is known about New York City Com- 
munity College as an institution 'designed to serve thp needs 
of high school graduates interested in vocational study. 



/ 
/ 
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Poimded in ^1946, the College continues to perform this mission 
but in. an environment made up of 34 career and technical programs 
V, enrolling 79 percent of the student population. 

The data. in Tables. IV, V and VI indicate that enrollment 
in curriculum divisions of the College has remained relatively 
constant since 1973. Enrollment of matriculant students in- 
creased by 2.2 percent and the r^anks'of non-ma tficulant students 
swelled by ^3.2 percent during Fall 1974, but the patterns of 
growth have varied markedly between divisions. Observation of 
.'^ the data in Table IV reveals the existence of similar patterns 
of growth inrfldTi^d 'Health' an(f.N.atu^ Technology,' 
and Liberal Arts but a divergent pattern in Commerce. Primary 
growth in the Allied Health and Natural Sciences and Technology. 
Divisions has come in the area of '^full-time ^stu^ents where re- 
spective increases of 10.5 and 5.4 percent are noted. Contrary ^ ^ 
to this trend is the reduction in full-time enrollment in the 

T 

Division of Commerce. Six of the eight programs in the Division 

have experienced curtailments in part-time enrollment. This has ^ 

had a "ripple" effect on evening enrollment as six programs ex- 

perienced reductions in the number of evening students. Primary 

growth in the Division of .Commerce has come in the full-time 

d^y sector but this was nqt sufficient to offset a 4^.7 percent 

overall decrease in Fall semester enrollment. 
• ^ ^ • 

The Division of Liberal Arts exhibited an enrollment trend 
marked by significant increases in part-time and full-time enroll- ^ 
ment during Fall semester 1974. Trends in day anjd evening en- 
rollment differed by program, however, with increasing evening • 
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enrollments apparent in all programs b.ut day enrollments de- 
creasing, in Child Care and the Educational Asso.ciate program. 
Such was not the- case for the Liberal Arts program which ex- 
perience^a 10.2 percent increase in day enrollment. Factors 

whiqh may account for divergent enrollment trends will be dis- 

- ' -- % ■ ' " 

cussed in the conclusory section of the study. 

Prbgram Demand . 0*pen admissions in community colleges in 
the New York City metropolitan area is not^a new outgrowth of 
innovations in the late 1960 's or early 1970 's. Some of the 
jmost outstanding career programs were -concei^ed^ong Ago in. 
response to special demands for particular types of educational 
•programs among special cli^nt'eles. 

" In the p^st.five years, however, there has been a new push 
toward expanded acc^s as non-traditional students have shown 
new interest in "higher education prqg^ims . The dat^, in Table VII 
indicate that between 1970 and 1974 program demand gained steadily 
in, the City University of New York and''New' York City Community 
College.* The number of incoming freshman applications has in- 
creased by 26 percent in the City University .and a. corresponding 
increase (41 percent) is "noted in college first choices. The per- 
centage of college first choices in relation to total University 
applications has increased from 7.6 percent in 1970 to ,8.5 percent 
in 1974. This amounts to an 8 percent average increase per year 
in the number of first choice applications for New York Cit;^ Com- 
munity pollege. 

♦Program demand is defined as a .function of the* niomber of in- 
coming applications for admission to the City University of 
New York and first choices recorded for programs offered in 
New York City Community College. ( 

-« " • • . 
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Table VII. Program Dem&nd Among Entering Day Freshmen* 
.Pall 1970-1974. - . , ^ 



• 

t 






f 


Semester ' 


J>rogram Demand' 

* ^ 


r 


* Total UAPC 
Applications 


Total First 
phdices/ 
College 


Percent of 
First Choice/ 
College 


Fall 1970 


52,394 


?,990 


7v6% 

1 


Fall 1971 

* 


61,859 


4,492 • 


7.3% 


Fall "197:? 


!■ 

61,895 


6;092 


9.8% 


Fall 1973 


^ 59,-427 


5,256 


8.8% • 


Fall 1974 

* 


65,946 


5,615 


8.5% 
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Program demand is very much a function of the ease of access 
to higher education. But there are other reasons which undoubt-, 
• edly account for the increase in demand. Continuous themes 
accentuate demand on an ongoing basis and lend focus to the 
concept as a unique measure of. institutional effectiveness in 
meeting its goals. ^ . ' * 

Average Credits . A trend developing over the past several 
years has i^eeh the "stop-out" of students from higher education. 
This form of attrition can occur as a partial or complete ter- 
minatibn at any point during/ college tenure. 

Post-secondary attendance patterns of co^llege-age youth • 
are of major interest to/faculty and administrators ixj New York' 

City Community Cpllege because of their status as an index of 

' i' . ' 

academic motivation. In this study ^ 'one indicator of "stop-out" — 
average student credit Incurs — is considered. Table VIII pre- 
sents comparative credit hours and average credit hpurs for 
part-time and full-time and non-matriculated students enrolled 
in New York City Community College during Eall semester 1973 
and 1974. Average credit hours taken per semester by full-time 
students increased from a rate of 15.2 credit hours in 1973 | 
to 15.6 credit hours in 1974. Part-time students decreased 
their average credits from aerate of 7.7 in 1973 to 6.9 in 1974. 
Average credits pursued by non-matriculated students increased 
from 6.5; in 1973 to 7.1 in 1974. i 

These data are indicative of a changing educational re- 
lationship between the College and its external community. ^ 
Whereas considerable attention in recent years has been given 



1 

Table VIII .Average Student Credit Hours- 
•Fall 1973-1974. * 

I 

I 

I ■ '■ . 



iSnrollment 
Status 


Average Credits 


1973 

Credit Avg - 
Hdct ^ Honrs Credits 


1974 
Credit , Avg 
Hdct Hours Credits 


Full -Time 
. Part-Time 
Non-Ma trie. 
Total 


'7,917 120,368.5 15.2 
4,568 35,049.0 7i7 
5,145 33,572.5 6.5 

17,630 188,990.0 ' 10.7 


8,067 125,565..5 15.6 
4,694. 32,158.0 . 6.9 
5,316 37,635.5 '"7.1. 
18,077 195,359 10 .8 



♦Enrollment is reported in terms of headcount. 
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t<S the diminishing numbers of high school graduates going on 

to college/ the* economid recession appears to have reversed 

this trend. During a period of decreasing market stability/ 

many "hew" students are returning .to college, in order to im- 

prove their job skills or to mak^ more constructive use of their 

* 

leisure time. Demand for educational' services, modified by 
economic recession, results ih expanded involvement in college 
educational programs. Given this tendency, credits of en- V 
rollment--- ^ particularly credits pursued by non-matriculated 
students — ^will iticrease in arithmetic proportion to conditions 
m the feconomic market. The more severe the condition of the 
economy' the greater the involvement ip, college programs I 

Credit Attrition . Credit loss is one measure of student 
dissatisfaction with the college experience. College and uni- 
versity personnel have routinely collected admissions and with- 

» * " 4 

drawal data between academic semesters but few attempts have 
been made to collect such data over the course of the semester. 
Table IX presents data descriptive of credit attrition in New 
York City Community College at beginning-of-semester and end- 

7 t 

of -.semester reporting* dates for Elall semester 1973 and 1974. 
The data reveal th&t: > O 

^ 1) Credit attrition in New York City Community College 

approxima^tes a rate of 19 percent of all credits attempted 
out of a full-time student credit load (12 credits). 

2) A significant differential in credit hour attrition is 
observed between beginning -of -semester and end-of -semester 
reporting dates "during Fall semester 1973' and 1974; the 
rate in 1973 was 17.1 percent whereas the rate in 1974 
was 19.1 .petcent. 
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Table IX. Credit Attrition' Among Matriculated 
^ . and Non-Matriculated Students : 
Fam.973-1974.*- 



Credit Attrition 



Year and Credits 



Tall, 1973 



Fall, 1974 



Beginning 
Semester. 



End 

Semester 



Percentage 
Attrition ' 



* 188/990 



156r672 



C17.1%j ^ 



195,359 



158,057 



(19.1%) 



♦Enrollment, is reported in terms of . headcount . 
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' if these data were used as a baseline measure of in- . ^ 

sUtutipnal impact; the findings could be interpreted to re- 
.veal a significant loss of instructional effort during the 

academic'^emester.- Future, studies will be devoted to the 
. analysis of' this phenomenon and its implications for college. 
• attrition among diverse student, subgroups. 

Geo graphic Origin . A final enrollment variable considered ^ 
\in this study is the geographic origin 6f students. Data pre- 
Lnted in Table. X are descriptive of the geographic origin of 
matriculated and non-matriculated students enrolled in New ' 
York City community College during Fall semester 1974. Approx- 
■ .imately two-thirds (66.4^ percent) of the student' population 
.derives, from Brooklyn. The remainder is distributed as fallows: 
Bronx - 5.9 percent, Manhattan - 10.8 petcent, Queens 13.8 
percent, Staten Island - 1.2 percent, and non-New <^xk City 
residents - 1.9 percent. Within this design, "a "supply and deraand" 
relationship between curriculum preferences of students and 
program availability would appear tg be the prim.ry . determinant 
of college selection-not geographical proximity of campus to 
home community. 

Conclusions .and Implications 
Research data pertaining to enrollment distribution in "a 
national and regional spectrum of community colleges is safficie^it 
to- permit some generalizations about " current and' future en- 
rollment trends. While no single research study can fully account 
for all factors involved in the college attendance plans of post- 
second.ary youth, careful attention to what is 'known about the 
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Tablfe X. Geographic Origin of St]a,dents: 
Pall Semester i974. • , * ' 







Number 


*■ W- Vt' A Km 


Brooklyn . 




12 


,0^5 - 




\ 

Bronx 


- 


1 


,080 


5.9% 


* 

nannciu*can 


* 


1 


,961 




^lueens > 




2 


;498 


• 13 . 8% 


Staten Island 






211 • 


1.2% 


Non-New* York 










City Residents 






345 


1.9% 


Total* _ 1' ---- -- 




la 


,130 















*The total' enrollment reported for geographic origin is 'at 
variance with enrollment reported in previous tatbles because 
of data collection activities undertaken at various points 
in time during the academic semester. - a - 
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characteristics of enrolled students will result in improved 

♦ 

educational services for citizens residing in the college 
service area. This section will bring together known facts about, 
the college enrollment profile and the implications of these 
facts for future enrollment trends in the College. Six areas 
are considered: 1) enrollment ti^ends \in a national spectrum 
of two-year and four-year colleges;, 2I Fall semester enrollmeht 
trends in New York City -Community Coirpge; 3) enrollment by , 
*^pr6gram; 4) credit attriticm; 5). average credit hours; and 
6) geographic origin of students. Each area relates to major 
outcomes that must be achieved by the College if it is to im- 
prove the breadth and quality. of its educational offerings. 
Enrollment Trends in Higher Education . 

* Known ; The national enrollment picture for Fall semester 
19-74 is characterized in terms of a network of anomalies 
and conitradictions . Long-term enrollment projectioris , 
established by the Carnegie Commission and the National "----4 
Center for Educational Statistics, indicate that college 
and university enrollments over the. next three decades 
will fall short of earlier projections. Enrollment in 
colleges and universities has increased slightly over 
'1973 but the growth is short term an'd is most likely a 
product of three factors: 1) rising unemployment caused 
by the economic recession; 2) increased federal support 
for student financial aid programs; and 3) introduction 
of curricular reforms in college educational programs. 
Factors which might account for the long-term trend of 
decreasing or stabilizing enrollments are the following: 
1) decreasing numbers of college-age youth; 2) decreasing 
numbers of h-igh school graduates going on to college; and 
3) changing attitudes of the public toward higher education. 

Implication : A real disparity exists between observed shqrt- 
term enrollment trends and long-range forecasts. Enrollment 
projections will be difficult to validate because of 
variation in the enrollment mix in institutions classified 
according to geographical location, type of control. and 
curriculum organization. Factors external to institutional 
■ control can cause 'fluctuation in enrollment: course offer- 
ings and course schedules at other institutions; availability 
of employment; and motivational concerns of students have a 
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definite impact on the decisions made relative to college 
attendance. Intra-institutional factors also influence 
the enrolllment profile: location and duration of credit 
and non-credit courses? scheduling and advertising of 
instructional activities; and institutional grading^ 
^ practices iiave a predictable effect on the enrollment 
7 ' patterns ih community colleges. To obtain greater control 

over these factors the following steps widl need to be' 
^ . taken: 1) articulation systems will heed to be improved 

. l^?-^*^ regional secondary schools apd four-year colleges; 
, 2) variant course scheduling modes will need to be in- 
^ vestigated with Consideration given to' non-traditional 
"""^f n>ulfei-niodal class schedules, and non- 

traditional grading systems; 3) --registration procedures 
^xll need to be simplified; and 4) employment needs of 
^usmess and industrial "organizations' in the Mew Yorl? 
X City metropolitan area will need to be thoroughly re- 
' ' searched and plans drawn for short-range and long-range 

- ' . * program development. 

' ' • •■• * 

E nrollment Trends in New York' City Community College, 

*£li2Ha: Headcoimt enrollment in" New. York City Communitv" 
College increased 2.5 percent during Pall semester 1974 

?Q-7?*^"'i^ff*^..^° ^^""^ during Fall semester 

ly/J. Full-time equivalent enrollment. decreased by 2 1 
percent. These changes are most likely a result of in- 
' creased availability of scholarships and financial aids, 
the economic recession and the open admissions policy. 

Implication. New.Yor^ City Community College ha^ demonstrates 
-a capacity to significantly expand enrollment duting a 
•period when enrollments are slowing down ojt stabilizing. If 
the CoJjJrege is to experience continued growth, major in- 
stitutional reforms will need to be undertaken to pro- ■ 
vide meaningful programs for non-traditional students. • 
. Students from low income families, elderly citizens i<» 
women, disabled yoXith, and racial and ethnic 'minorities \ , " 
require non-traditional approaches' to instruction. At the 
same time, college facilities are too highly centralized 
to permit easy access for many of these students. Efforts* 
\yill need to be undertaken . to decentralize programs and 
facilitief; into the community. " 

Program Enrollment 

*2nown: Headcount enrollment of full-time matriculated stu- 
dents increased by 1.9 percent', in college educational pro- 
• ^"""^ 5^^"*!®"/!^^ ^^"^^ and. Fall 1974. Part-time enrollment 
increased by 2.8 percent with Technology experiencing an 
18 1 percent increase, Liberal-Arts a 2.9 percent increase. 
Allied Healtn a 2.3 percent decrease, and Commerce- a 
1.5 percent decrease. Significant increases iri day e'n- 
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rollnjent are noted for Allied Health (l/o.2 per'cent) . 
Lxbei|al Arts (2.8 percent), a^fi " Technoiogy (sfs percent) ' 
Evening enrollment increased/in Liberal Arts 5.7 percent) ' 

percent) and Conperfce (-8.4. perpent) . 

Implication: Increases /n- full-time dair and evenina '* 
enrollment would app6a/ to -be indicative of In iScLkse 

fac?ter ^^-"^ ^ citizens. RegatdL^rSl ^he . 

fact (that evenxng cojfrses offered in the -College by « 
llLll''^^ jre sche^iiled in traditionaj! facilities Ld 
taught oy tradxtxoiial instructional methods, enrollment " ^ 
' cpnixnues to gro«/ One can only wonder what woSm happen 
tf ^<3xtio^4l methods for course I scheduling and ' 

xiistructxon we^ implemented in New yLjc City Coih^Snity ' ' 

/ of hon-tradxjfxonal course offerings during the 1975-1976 
' academxc ye^r. Programs engendering cbncepts of educational 

education, competency-based ins^r^cJJon 

?S accomilLrfM^V'^'V^"^^ "-^^^^ '^^^^^ environment. 

sSrvev 2?n 1!^^ task,a comprehensive educational needs 
fS^ZfvV ^° 5® adraxnxstered in which the types of 

rn??^ needs and expectations citizens have of the 

College are mapped and translated into educational programs. 



Credit/Attrition : 



*.Known: Credxt loss in New York City Community College in- 
creased substantially between beginning-of-semester and 
Sfaf;rf?r^^'' reporting dates duriiig Fall semester 1974. 
atte^oS ?h^f ^PP^o^^^ated 18. 7 i percent of al'l credits 

Implication; Credit attrition points \ to a significant loss • 

NatiSnJr'^^5'^^'- ?ity CpSif^r^oliege. 

Natxonal studxes xndxcate , that between-s ernes ter attritiol 
xn communxty colleges approximates- a irate of 25 ?o S 
cr^SfJ ■ students. If a, combined . tf end of high 

counfaJ^rfMi^Vi^^"-"'^^^?^^^ femesters ' and high head- 
*for ^hf^iti " between academic iem^gters 'is demonstrated 
for the College, thxs.will mandate a Serxous.Iook at the 
eff xcxency of the educational program.. ■ 



Average Credits; 



*KS2«n: Credxt averages of full-time students attending New 

!fr^iS-?°r""^^^ ^^^^ increased from a" rati ol 

15^2 credxt hours per semester' in- 19731 to 15.6 in 1974 

cieased ^\^''^?f^f °^ part-tim^ students have in- 

lllf t^ I t ^^^^^y^ semester in 

1973 to 6,9 credxt hours in 1974^ 

Implication; A data trend marked by increasing credit - 
averages of students would seem to support the conclusion 
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that regional citizens have increased *their commitment 
to edupational programs in New York City Coi«nunity College J 
A significant body of literature over the past year has 
been devoted to the effects of the economic recession on 
higher education enrollments: n^e effects produced in 
community colleges are most noti^eafelc in the area of in- 
creased enrollments in career pr^rams. Additional research 
will be- necessary on factors underlying increased credit 
loads among regipnal two-year college students. 

Geographic Origin ; ^ > ' ' 

* Known ; Data ^pertaining to ^he geographic; origin of students 
enrol le^J in. New York City Community College reveal that the 
majority of students reside in Brook? -n. Approximately 66 / 
' percent live in Brooklyn while smaller proportions reside 
in the remaining four boroughs of New York City, The per- 
centages are as follows; Brpnx-5.9 -percent, Manhattan- 
10.8 percent, Queens-13,8 percent, and Staten Island- 
l.ji percent. < ^ 

Implication ; Given a condition in which many students con(- 
* , mute long distances to campus, it would se^ obvious that 
the market appeal of programs is a dominant force ynder-. 
_ ' lying the decision to enroll in college. In jone sense this 

negates the argument for decentralization of c6llege progrkns 
but, in another sense, it promotes the concept of a metro- 
^ politan-wide approach to participation in college programs. 
Efforts will need to be made to actively cultivate this 
concept of program development among faculty and admin- 
' istrators in New York City Cfommunity College. 

Because of the countervailing mix of factors apparent in 
the trend toward increasing enrollment of non-traditional ^stu- 
dents but decreasing f inancial;ability to pay for the programs 
&"se students need, research ISi the future will need to be 
directed tow^d the. identification of alternative 'formulas 
for resource allocation. "In a time of tight resources, admin- 
istrative latitude to attempt these innovations is extremely 
limited. Resources will need to loosen up before- significant 
change can be expected to occur. ' 
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Present research has provided extensive information per- 
• taining to the enrollment dis-tribution of students attending * 

. New York City Community Cori%e-teVg paii s*emester 1974. Re- ' 

search, has also served to examine^d define current and pro- 
■ jected enrollment trends in a .natWal spectrum of community 
^nd junior colleges. Trends, such ^s increasing "stop-out" of 
students; stabilization of^toHg=t4n enrollment projections in 
two-year an^ four-y^ar cj^&leges; and short-term enVoUme^lr— 
growth in public commu^ty colleges were examined and the im- ^ 
plications of these Jends specified. It is apparent that addi- 
tional data needs to be collected relative to assessment and . 
^ evaluation of educational needs and expectations of various 

^ J citizen subgroups in the college service area. Educational 

motivations of high school youth will also need to be analyzed 
■ ; and described ^f the College is to expand enrollment through 

access to, a larger share of the high school market. 

With the advent of non-trad.itional studies but limited re- 
s^ources for the development 4nd iitiplemenfation of such programs, 
problems ^arise among faculty and administrators *as to the ca- 
pacity to seek out and rUruit "new students" to the college. 
It is the future 'task of New York City pommunity College fco 
• investigate whether, and in what ways, the institution can be 
_ brought to respond to non-traditional educational needs of 
various' citizen subcultures in the New York City metropolitan 
area. 
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